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This number of the Library Occurrent is 
largely devoted to special features of library 
work with children. Boys and girls are 
awakening to the fact that the library is the 
place to go for all sorts of information and 
are making new demands which the librarian 
must be ready to meet. This is the children’s 
age. Child welfare is the slogan. Boy scout 
patrols and various juvenile clubs have been 
organized in many towns in Indiana. The 
library should be the center of these activities 
and should furnish the best literature suited 
to their needs. It is hoped that the contri- 
butions of this issue will be suggestive for 
this work. 


This is the year for the biennial report of 
the Public Library Commission to the Legis- 
lature. We shall be very grateful if the li- 
brarians will see to it that their annual re- 


ports are sent to us promptly at the close of 
the fiscal year. 


In all probability the 1912 A. L. A. Confer- 
ence will be held at Ottawa, Canada, during 
the last of June or the first of July. Ottawa 
has many attractive points as a convention 
city, and is within a reasonable distance from 
Indiana, Librarians who are planning to at- 
tend may be interested to know that the usual 
summer round trip rate from Indianapolis is 
about twenty-one or twenty-two dollars. 


BOY SCOUTS AND THE LIBRARY. 


Many articles have been written in recent 
years about the modern conception of library 
work, with the result that the ideal has been 
conveniently lumped into two words, social 
center. I have found from experience in the 
Cumminsville branch library in Cincinnati, 
that one step is taken toward converting a 
library into a social center when the librarian 
assumes an active part in the movements that 
interest the community. Just what relation 
the Boy scout movement or a School garden 
club would have to the library may still be an 
open question, but to me the relationship 
seems intimate and valuable. 

One day an unkempt lot of youngsters came 
filing into the library in a chain gang effect 
and precipitated themselves at the newspaper 
table. The faces of the boys were not familiar 
to me and I wondered what had brought them 
to us. I went over to the table and asked if 
I might help them in finding some material. 
They all told me at once that their picture 
was in the paper. They were very much em- 
barrassed because it was taken when “we’ens 
wasn’t ready” which meant that the group was 
very natural in its careless dress of boyish 
rakishness. They had written of their own ac- 
cord to the New York office of the Boy scouts 
and had received what they called a “resigna- 
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tion” letter. A small boy pulled a very dirty 
piece of paper from his pocket and I read that 
the Buckeye Patrol should be their designation, 
but no matter what the New York office said 
about it, Buckeye Patrol was always their 
“resignation.” 

I learned that the so-called scouts had vari- 
ous meeting places, on the street corner, in va- 
cant lots, in alleys and on the Presbyterian 
Church steps. Their patrol leader was a small 
boy of fourteen and they did not have a scout 
master. Just then I thought of an empty 
committee room downstairs and I suggested 
to the boys that it might answer the purpose 
of a club room. Perhaps I did not think out 
carefully at the time just what relation the 
Boy scout movement had to library work, but 
I did know that the library needed these boys 
as badly as the boys needed the library. We 
arranged a meeting for the following Tuesday 
night. At this meeting I had copies of the 
Handbook of the Boy scouts of America and 
we started in together to learn what it all 
meant. We adopted an order of business from 
the Handbook. One place on the program of 
each meeting was given to “honors.” Part of 
the scout work was to do a good deed every 
day for some person. Each scout had his turn 
to speak in meeting. The honors were usually 
something of this sort: “I saw Eddie help a 
blind man across the street,” or “I helped a 
lame man on to the street car.” We were 
some time learning that we could put a bit of 
sunshine into a person’s life who was neither 
blind nor lame. 

As the work progressed we heard: “I saw 
Jack help his mother put up a clothes-line.” 
On this same evening Charles, our mascot of 
nine years of age—he was our mascot because 
he was too young to be a scout and yet in- 
sisted on coming to meeting—was the last 
speaker. After fourteen other boys had told 
of good deeds, it was rather hard for number 
fifteen to think of something original. Charles 
was not a polished speaker; not that he lacked 
determination; he lacked four front teeth. The 
poor little fellow hung his head and thought 
carefully but a good deed was slow to present 
itself. At last he looked up, his face beamed 
and he lisped “I told the kids the cop was com- 
ing when they was slidin’ down Banning’s 
hill.” 


The indoor meetings proved very profitable. 
We learned the history of the American flag, 
the scout oath, sign, call, salute, ten-scout laws 
which are the ten commandments made at- 
tractive to the boy of adolescent age, to tie 
four standard knots, the Morse code and Wig- 
wag. But we had exhausted our material. I 
needed a scout master to go on with the work, 
to lead their “forays into field and forest;” so 
one night I confided my desire for assistance 
to the boys. They thought I was their scout 
master. I attempted to tell them why I was 
not eligible to the position. Eddie occupied a 
chair at the end of the table. He read the re- 
quirements carefully over, then looked at me. 

“Misses Williams, can you’se swim?” 

“Yea 

“Can you’s ride a bicycle?” 

“Yes,” 

“Can you’s ride a horse?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you’se don’t swear? Why you’s a good 
scout already.” 

At last when I made clear the need of a man 
the boys became impatient for the leader to 
come. ‘The chief librarian promised us help, 
but meeting after meeting was held and still 
there was no scout master. At last the boys 
determined to call upon the librarian person- 
ally to inquire into the matter. He was much 
pleased and said the only excuse he had to 
offer was that “grownups were slower than 
boys were.” A committee of influential citi- 
zens met at the main library, a delegate to the 
national convention at Washington was elected 
and now my boys are a small part of the large 
local organization. 

The Boy scouts have charge of handling the 
crowds at parades and celebrations in Cincin- 
nati. Just before I came away a group of my 
boys, or rather, the Buckeye Patrol, called to 
ask if I would secure all the books I could on 
the “first aid to the injury”, because they were 
responsible for the Fernbank dam celebration, 
and wanted to be prepared for accidents. They 
said that at the last parade a man fell off the 
street car, but that they knew just what to do. 
They made a stretcher out of their coats, car- 
ried him to the main library and bandaged 
him up. 

This club’s reputation caused the organiza- 
tion of another. A second group of boys 











wanted to be scouts but the Buckeye Patrol, 
which by this time had a scout master, was 
conservative and refused to take in new mem- 
bers. Therefore it was necessary to start a 
Friday night club.. After we had learned all 
the requirements in the handbook the boys 
demanded new and harder problems to solve. 
On one occasion we visited the observatory and 
Professor Porter gave the boys a talk on 
Astronomy. To my astonishment it was not 
the moon and stars that appealed to the boys 
most. They wanted rather to debate about 
which had done more for humanity, the micro- 
scope or the telescope. Naturally this club 
continued as a debating club. From the time 
the presiding officer let the gavel fall the meet- 
ing was conducted along parliamentary lines. 
The boys selected the subject for the next de- 
bate, voted for the two speakers on the af- 
firmative and negative and selected three of 
their number to act as judges. The chairman 
would then announce the subject of the debate 
for the evening and the first debater for the 
affirmative would speak while the judges 
took notes, It was some time before we were 
equal to a rebuttal but at last we struggled 
up to this point and our debates became ex- 
citing. The boys usually looked up the maga- 
zine material for the next debate before they 
left the library. Other material was gathered 
by the assistants and made ready for them 
immediately after the meeting. 

I will mention also the Northside travel 
club of girls which was a pleasure and an in- 
spiration to the children’s librarian. When 
the club was first organized many friends of 
the library, who had been abroad, offered to 
give illustrated talks to the girls on the coun- 
tries they had visited; hence the name. Later 
the children’s librarian mapped out a course 
of reading for the girls. For one season “Hero- 
ines of literature” was the topic selected. 
While one of the girls or the children’s libra- 
rian read aloud, scrap books were made for 
the Children’s home, dolls dressed for the St. 
Joseph orphans’ asylum and garments made for 
the Visiting nurses association. This taught 
the girls to be thoughtful about the institu- 
tions in their own community. 

A notworthy club was the School garden 
club which transformed an unused plot of 
ground back of the library into a useful and 
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beautiful garden. I will not attempt to go 
into detail but will say that this club backed 
by the mother’s club, united the school, the 
,home, and the library. 

If the club, whether it be a Boy scout patrol, 
a travel club, a debating society, or a school 
garden club, will gather the boys and girls 
from the streets and five cent shows into the 
refining influence of the library, if the club 
will present to the boy and girl a wider use of 
the library so that in the childish mind the 
library is the most wonderful building in their 
community, if the club will bring the libra- 
rian and the children’s librarian into a closer 
touch and sympathy with the children in order 
that book selections may be more intelligently 
made, then I think the club has a place. 


ORA WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Organizer, 
Public Library Commission. 


FATHER OF THE BOY SCOUTS. 





Of all the heroes developed by the South 
African war, Col. Baden-Powell’s star shines 
the brightest. Indeed there are few episodes 
in all history to equal his heroic defense of 
the small English settlement during the long 
and trying period while the ponderous British 
armament was slowly getting into action for 
the rescue. It is characteristic of that type 
of man that he retired to a useful position in 
the British army after the war and devoted 
himself to quiet, faithful work instead of 
parading about the world indulging in the 
limelight of public adulation. 

But while this man cast in heroic mold was 
going quietly about his routine in the British 
army he had time to think over the situation 
in which this war had found the manhood of 
England. It was not that patriotism was dead 
among the masses, exactly, but the industrial- 
ism, the materialism of the age, had made its 
heavy impress. The great masses of men, in 
the struggle for pelf, had drifted away from 
ideals of self-reliant, self-respecting manhood. 
Taking as a foundation the military enthusi- 
asm that lies in the heart of every Anglo- 
Saxon boy before his struggle for bread or 
gold has dissipated it, he built up one of the 
greatest and most valuable ideas that has ever 
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been given to the Anglo-Saxon race—the or- 
ganization of the Boy scouts. 

It is not merely a foolish little military 
organization of boys. It is not really military 
at all, but is the greatest, the most practical 
school for teaching self-reliance, truthfulness, 
loyalty, honesty, honor—in a word, ideal man- 
liness—that the world has known up to now. 
The rules of conduct for the Boy scouts form 
just about the finest code of ethics that can 
be imagined, and it is not taught in the prosy 
fashion that might make it repellant, but it is 
taught to boys by boys in camp, on the march, 
in the exploration of the woodland and in the 
practice of manly sports. It was a great thing 
to be the hero of a war, but it is a greater 
thing to be the founder and developer of an 
organization of such world-wide influence for 
good.—Indianapolis Star. 


BOY SCOUT READING LIST. 


Books for the Scout Master. 

Applied ideals in work with boys by C. Ward 
Crampton, Winfield S. Hall, and others. 
N. Y. Y.M.C. A. press. $1.00. 

Boy Scouts of America. Official handbook for 
boys. Doubleday, 50c; pap. 25c. 

Chesley. Social activities for men and boys. 
N. Y. Y¥.M.C. A. press. $1.00. 

Forbush. Boy problem; a study in social ped- 
agogy. Pilgrim press. $1.00. 

Scout masters’ manual; a handbook especially 
prepared to aid the scout master in his work 
with boys. National headquarters, 200 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. 60c. 


Magazine articles. 

Arthurs. Boy scouts building for manhood. 
Outing, v. 57, Dec. 1910, p. 276-84. 

Beard. Origin of the boy scouts of America. 
Outlook, v. 95, p. 696-7, July 23 710. 

Blumenfeld. Boy scouts. Outlook, v. 95, p. 
617, June 23 710. 

Seton. Boy scouts in America. Outlook, v. 
95, p. 630, June 23 710. 

Powell. Scouting. Independent, v. 71, p. 84- 
7, July 13 711. 

Sherman. Boy scouts 300,000 strong. World’s 
work. v. 22, p. 14859-72, Sept. 711. 


Aeroplanes. 
Collins. Boys’ book of model 
Century, $1.20. 
Second boys’ book of model aero- 
planes. Century, $1.20. 
Delacombe. Boys’ book of airships. Stokes, 
$2.00. 


aeroplanes. 


Animals. 
Bamford. My land and water friends. Loth- 
rop, $1.25. 
Brunner. Tracks and tracking. Outing, $1.25. 
Burroughs. Squirrels and other fur-bearers. 
Houghton, $1.00. 
Ingersoll. Wild neighbors. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Roberts. Haunters of the silences. Grosset, 
50c. 
Astronomy. 
Ball. Star-land. Ginn, $1.20. 
Mitton. The children’s book of stars. 
millan, $2.00. 


Mac- 


Birds. 

Chapman. Bird-life; a guide to the study of 
our common birds. Appleton, $2.00. 

Doubleday. Bird neighbors. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Job. How to study birds; a practical guide 
for amateur bird lovers and camera hunters. 
Outing, $1.50. 

Camp craft. 

Beard. Field and forest handy book. Scrib- 
ner, $2.00. 

Gibson. Camping for boys. Y. M. C. A. press, 
$1.00. 

Grinnell. Harper’s camping and scouting; an 
outdoor guide for American boys. (Harper’s 
practical books for boys) Harper, $1.75. 

Kephart. Book of camping and woodcraft. 
Outing, $1.50. 

Rolt-Wheeler. Boy with the U. S. foresters. 
Lothrop, $1.50. 

White. Camp and trail. Outing, $1.25. 


Electricity and Wireless Telegraphy. 
Adams. Harper’s electricity book for boys. 
Harper, $1.75. 
Harrison. Making wireless outfits. Spon, 50c. 
Onken. Harper’s how to understand electrical 
work. Harper, $1.75. 
Supplements Harper’s Electricity book for 
boys. 
St. John. Things a boy should know about 
wireless. St. John, $1.00. 
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Endurance and Health. 
Blaikie. How to get strong and how to stay 
so. Harper, $1.00. 
Bishop. Daily ways 
$1.50. 

Jewett. Good health (Gulick hygiene series). 
Ginn, 40c. 

Pyle. Manual of personal hygiene. 
$1.50. 


to health. Huebsch, 


Saunders, 


First aid to the Injured. 
Pilcher. First aid in illness and injury. Scrib- 
ner, $2.00. 
Gulick. Emergencies 
Ginn, 40c. 


(Gulick hygiene ser.). 


Games and Sports. 
Beard. Boat-building and boating. 
$1.00. 
Black. Photography indoors and out. 
ton, $1.25. 
Bond. Scientific American boy. Munn, $2.00. 
Brewster. Swimming. Houghton, $1.00. 
Dalton. How to swim. Putnam, $1.00. 
Evers. Touching second. Reilly, $1.25. 
Hall. Be; craftsman. Lothrop, $2.00. 
McCarthy. Familiar fish, their habits and 
capture; a practical book on fresh-water 
game fish. Appleton, $1.50. 
Rhead. Book of fish and fishing. Scribner, 
$1.50. 
Stephens. Canoe and boat building. Forest, 
& Stream Pub. Co., $2.00. 
Spaulding’s official guides for popular 
American sports should be ordered each year 
to supplement the athletic books. 


Scribner, 


Hough- 


Insects. 

Ballard. Among the moths and butterflies. 
Putnam, $1.50. 

Comstock. Insect life; an introduction to 
nature-study. Appleton, $1.75. 

Cragin. Our insect friends and foes; how to 
collect, preserve and study them. Putnam, 
$1.75. 

Holland. Butterfly book; a popular guide to 
a knowledge of the butterflies of North 
America. Doubleday, $3.00. 


Patriotism. 


Austin. Uncle Sam’s secrets. Appleton, 75c. 
Dole. Young citizen. Heath, 45c. 


Faris. Winning their way. Stokes, $1.50. 
Short accounts of lives of inventors, 
scientists, explorers, industrial leaders, army 
and navy men, statesmen, authors and re- 
ligious workers. 
Holden. Our country’s flag. Appleton, 80c. 
Johnston. Famous scouts. Page, $1.50. 
Biography. 


Rocks and Minerals. 
Kelley. Boy mineral collectors. 
$1.50. 


Shaler. 


Lippincott, 
First book in geology. Heath, 60c. 


Trees and Flowers. 

Keeler. Our native trees and how to identify 
them. Scribner, $2.00. 

Parsons. How to know the wild flowers. New 
ed. Scribner, $2.00. 

Rogers. Trees that every child should know. 
Doubleday, $1.20. 

Stack. Wild flowers every child should know. 
Doubleday, $1.20. 


AMATEUR WIRELESS CLUB—INDIAN- 
APOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


When one throws a pebble into the water, 
innumerable circles radiate from the point 
struck; when one sends a wireless, a similar 
phenomenon takes place in the ether waves— 
and something of this kind happened when the 
boys’ Wireless club was started. It seemed to 
reach out in all directions, the library being 
the point struck, and I rather think the presi- 
dent of the club must have been the pebble. 

The idea of a Wireless club came or rather 
developed from the aeroplane display which 
we held in the Children’s room in the autumn. 
There had been the boys interested in the 
books on aviation and the aeroplane models, 
and in getting to know them, we learned of an 
entirely distinct group of boys who didn’t*care 
“a rap” about flying machines but who were 
“keen” about wireless, and who wanted “in on 
things,” too. ' 

And they really wanted a club, boys from 
Shortridge high school, boys from Manual 
Training, boys who work, and boys who don’t, 
all wanted to be organized; and on that fact 
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alone, to my mind, has depended a great pro- 
portion of the success of the club. The boys 
being ready and simply bubbling with ideas, 
organization was not difficult. 

We have a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and censor, spelled with very 
small letters. All meetings are conducted ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules. The head of 
the physics department of Shortridge aided the 
boys in drawing up a set of examinations for 
entrance into the club. 

All the members have wireless sets or parts 
of sets and some have most excellent equip- 
ments. Three of the boys have been able to 
hear high power stations in the east, Norfolk, 
Virginia, and New York City. Every boy is 
assigned a call letter and at stated hours on 
certain nights of the week they talk to one 
another. 

The club has been rather fortunate. A 
friend of Miss Browning’s heard of it and gave 
the boys a wireless telephone which had 
fallen into his hands at the dissolving of a 
company. In February the business men who 
had an Industrial exposition at Tomlinson 
Hall, became interested in the boys, and at the 
men’s request, the club had a splendid display 
lasting all week, two members a day giving 
their time to it. 

Apropos of nothing—some time in January, 
a woman asked me for a book on electricity 
for her son. With the ever present thought of 
the club in my mind, I said “Would he care 
for a book on wireless?” 

“No, I don’t think so. That hasn’t much to 
do with electricity, has it?” 

The aim of the club has been simply to get 
together the boys who are interested in wire- 
less, and let each youngster help the other. 
Interesting things have developed of them- 
selves. It has not been hard to get people to 
talk to the boys. One of the most beneficial 
meetings was the evenirig that Mr. Lee, the 
telegraph editor of the News, spoke to them 
on codes. 

A certain amount of good has been accom- 
plished even if the club should disorganize 
with its next meeting. For a time, at least, 
twenty-four boys have been keenly interested 
in a live subject—and the increase in the cir- 
culation of wireless books alone has made us 
feel that the work is worth while. 


Before our first meeting we had replenished 
the material on electricity, and since then we 
have added many copies of the best books on 
wireless, many of which the boys have sug- 
gested. 

There is appended a list which the boys 


‘have compiled, which graduates from the sim- 


pler books on electricity to the more advanced 
ones on wireless. 


Electrical and Wireless Books. 


St. John. Study of elementary electricity and 
magnetism by experiments. St. John, $1.25. 

- . Things a boy should know about elec- 
tricity. St. John, $1.00. 

Adams. Harper’s electricity book for boys. 
Harper, $1.75. 

Crocker. Practical lessons in electricity. Amer. 
School of Correspondence, $1.50. 

Massie and Underhill. Wireless telegraphy and 
telephony. Van Nostrand, $1.00. 

Morgan. Wireless telegraphy construction for 
amateurs. Van Nostrand, $1.50. 

Twining. Wireless telegraphy and high fre- 
quency electricity. Twining, $1.50. 

Laughter. Operator’s wireless telegraph and 
telephone handbook. Drake, $1.00. 

Gernsback. Wireless telephone. Modern Elec- 
tries pub., 25e. 


JOYCE McMAHON, 
Children’s Librarian, 
Indianapolis Public Library. 


SHALL WE HAVE A STORY HOUR? 


Last winter we held our story hours on Sat- 
urday mornings. Now each Saturday we are 
met with the eager questions: “Have you told 
the story yet?” “When are you going to tell 
it?” or, “Aren’t you going to tell stories this 
winter?” Without a doubt, children love 
stories. In fact, all the world loves a story. 
Yet it is quite a serious problem that many a 
library has to confront—‘Shall we have a 
story hour?” 

Story-telling is almost as old as the race 
itself. It is truly a very ancient and beauti- 
ful art. If we allow our imaginations to carry 
us back to primitive times, we find that all 
early peoples had their story-tellers and hon- 
ored them. As Sara Cone Bryant says in her 
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little book, How to tell stories to children, 
“There was a time when story-telling was the 
chiefest of the arts of entertainment; kings 
and warriors could ask for nothing better; 
serfs and children were satisfied with nothing 
less.” Tt was then almost the only form of 
literature. It has been said, and perhaps 
rightly, that all of these early tales, handed 
down by tongue from father to son, dnd told 
by bards and minstrels, have lost much of 
their potency when committed to writing as 
“stories live from the tongue to the ear and 
not on the long circuit from the eye to the 
finger.” 

There have been from time to time revivals 
of story-telling, and now we have a veritable 
renascence of this “oldest and newest of the 
arts” as it has been aptly called. We have 
story-telling clubs, mothers’ clubs are being 
organized for this purpose, instruction is given 
to the teachers in the normal schools so that 
teachers are expected to be good story-tellers, 
and last but not least, the libraries have taken 
it up, and wisely so in many cases. And still 
the problesn remains the same, “Shall we have 
a story-hour in our library?” 

Have you ever told a story to twenty-five or 
thirty children, a story that you love yourself; 
have you made it live, so that you have car- 
ried your group of listeners along with you, 
and at the end had the children say, “Tell me 
another just like that,” or “Gee! I wish I 
could do that!”; for a good story rightly told 
does inspire to action. If you have done this, 
you may feel that the story hour is worth 
while at any cost. It is if there is a real need 
for it in your library and with your children. 
With all my heart, I believe in the story hour 
when the need exists. But all localities and 
all children are not just the same, so be sure 
that the need exists in your library before you 
go ahead. 

Perhaps you want to advertise your Chil-. 
dren’s room. There is probably no better way 
of attracting boys and girls to the library 
than by means of the story hour rightly con- 
ducted. If you feel that there are children 
not being reached, and that the story hour will 
reach them, go after them in that way. But 
if it is inaugurated, have a definite plan in 
view. If you are going to tell stories every 
week from November to April, you want to 


accomplish something, and not feel that you 
have merely drifted. 

Again, the librarian may feel that she wants 
to raise the standard of reading of the boys 
and girls. This is one of the strong arguments 
justifying the story hour. If rightly planned 
it does aid in interesting boys and girls in 
books. But to do this, it must be planned and 
well planned. One librarian tells of a rather 
novel experiment that she tried a few years 
ago in New York. She says she began her 
story in an imaginative way, by telling the 
children that they would make believe they 
had on the Little Lame Prince’s traveling 
cloak, which would transport them anywhere 
on earth. Just by opening the pages of a book 
she told them they would be able to visit all 
the countries of the world. In imagination, 
she led the children first to England. With 
her they met Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, 
Tom Brown, King Arthur and his knights, 
hearing just enough of each to give them the 
desire to read the stories in order to know 
more. Then they stepped into Russia and vis- 
ited Peter the Great, and finally back to 


America to see the girls in Little Women, the 


boys in Little Men, ete. And at the end they 
took off their magic traveling cloak and went 
down to the Children’s room to find the books 
that told about these interesting people. Do 
you wonder that this story-teller says there 
was a mad, mob-like rush for books that aft- 
ernoon? 

The interest awakened may not be felt at 
once but it generally is. After telling a series 
of stories, watch the circulation of your books 
along that same line. We felt last winter that 
our animal books were not circulating as they 
should, so we told a series of animal stories 
and found we had no trouble in circulating the 
books after that. In the Children’s room at 
the Pratt Institute Free Library in Brooklyn, 
the story-teller one evening was a man who 
loved dogs and who could talk in an interest- 
ing way to boys and girls. He brought his 
own dog, a beautiful Scotch collie, with him, 
had him on the table beside him, and he enter- 
tained the children for some time with “really 
true dog stories.” No one will question the 
interest that was aroused in dogs and dog 
stories by that story hour. 

In the Cincinnati public library, one winter, 
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the story hour for older boys and girls was 
devoted to biography; one week to an author, 
another to an artist, and the remaining to 
other prominent men and women. This was 
reported quite a success, and anything that 
will interest girls in biography is surely 
worth while. It is an acknowledged fact that 
girls do not read biography as much as boys 
do, and yet a good story-teller, alive with her 
subject, can accomplish amazing results and 
often arouse a love for biography where it 
might otherwise remain dormant. No doubt 
more of our older girls who are using the 
adult department could be persuaded to read 
something beside fiction if they had had the 
opportunity of listening to stories about men 
and women who have lived lives worth while. 

In many libraries the story hour is being 
turned into a reading hour for older boys and 
girls. This again is not simply to provide an 
hour’s entertainment but is justifiable only as 
it encourages better reading among those al- 
ready using the library, or as it brings to the 
Children’s room those who are not already bor- 
rowers. This reading hour means preparation 
and time. The reader must be a good reader, 
and sympathetic with the boys and girls with 
whom she works. It is often suggested that 
an outsider be secured for this work. This is 
all very well if the librarian has not the time 
or cannot do this herself, but I would hesitate 
before I turned either the story or reading 
hour over to an outsider. One of our main 
purposes in having this hour is to raise the 
standard of reading. In order to do this the 
one in charge must know the children and 
must. know the books they are reading; and 
who’ knows these things better than the li- 
brarian? Also you, yourself, have a definite 
end in view; but the story or reading hour is 
likely to drift into mere entertainment, if you 
turn it over to some one else. 

Furthermore the close touch which should 
come as a result of the reading or story hour 
should exist between the librarian and the 
child and not between an outsider and the 
child. This may be a selfish point of view and 
yet it is important. Too many of us are 
rushing into the story hour with no definite 
end in view, without counting the cost, and 
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are losing more than we gain. Simply because 
we read that New York, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, ete., are having story hours, 
and are very successful, we think we must do 
the same. We must remember that in most of 
these places, the story hour is organized with 
a special assistant in charge, and that much 
time and thought and money are being spent 
to make it a success. Their children are often 
of foreign parents, or are children from the 
streets who have never, had these stories in 
the home, perhaps, and who never will hear 
them unless the library rises to the occasion. 
There the story hour is all right; but are 
these our conditions? . 

In the Ft. Wayne public schools, the lan- 
guage work is taught by means of stories. 
Our kindergartens, first, second and third 
grade teachers come to the library for mate- 
rial for this work. In their course of study 
these teachers are given lists of books con- 
taining good stories and the story-telling is 
carefully supervised by the Primary super- 
visor. In our Normal school this year, the 
senior class is having a course in story-telling, 
using myths, folk-lore, legends, fables, etc., to 
tell to the pupils from the first through the 
sixth grades, the library furnishing books and 
lists for the same. Hence in our particular 
locality, we feel that the schools are doing the 
story-telling and are doing it well. 

We tried last winter substituting talks for 
the older boys and girls. We had a series of 
electrical talks, two on air-craft, one in the 
spring on birds, ete. We expect to carry out 
a similar plan this year with only an occa- 
sional story hour for the younger children. 
We feel that it is not our duty to do the 
work of the schools, in story-telling. We do 
what we can to make the children’s depart- 
ment an educational center, to aid the teach- 
ers in their work, instructing them in the use 
of materials at the library, informing them on 
the literature for and about children, and we 
feel that what we do along these lines is of 
more real value to our children than organized 
story hours could be. 

MARIAN A. WEBB, 
Children’s Librarian, 
Ft. Wayne Public Library. 

















MAGAZINES FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 





Many inquiries have come to the Public Li- 
brary Commission office, concerning the best 
magazines for children. We recommend the, 
following: 


General reading. 

St. Nicholas, (monthly) Century Co., N. Y., 
$3.00. 

Youth’s companion, (weekly) Perry Mason 
Co., Boston, $1.75. 

For Youngest readers. 

Little folks, (monthly) S. E. Cassino Co., 

Salem, Mass., $1.00. 
For special interests. 

Popular electricity, (monthly) Popular elec- 
tricity pub. co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
$1.00. 

Popular mechanics, (monthly) Popular me- 
chanic co., Journal Bldg., Chicago, $1.00. 

Scientific American, (weekly) Munn & Co., 
N. Y., $3.00. 


RAIEZROAD MEN’S READING ROOM. 





One of the most interesting features of the 
Huntington public library is the new reading 
room which has been recently opened for the 
use of railroad employes and men interested in 
mechanical trades. This room offers a place 
to which men can come in shop clothes, as well 
as street attire, and talk and read for their 
own professional advancement, and personal 
betterment. As the new movement grows in 
popularity, it is proposed to open night classes 
in instruction work. The railroad men are 
making good use of this new meeting place. 
Erie officials have used the assembly room at 
the library for division and local conferences 
and they have planned future conferences 
there. In working out the details of this 
work, Miss Ticer, the librarian, has had the 
able assistance of Mr. C. E. Smith, the Erie 
dispatcher. The following letter of apprecia- 
tion was received from A. G. Trumbull, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Erie system: 


“Dear Miss Ticer: 

“Mr. C. E. Smith has communicated to me 
a brief outline of the plan proposed for the 
accommodation of railroad men at the Hunt- 
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ington library, and the purpose of this letter 
is to express the hope that the experiment will 
be fully justified by the interest it receives on 
the part of the men. 

“It seems to me that there has in the past 
been some failure on the part of the public to 
derive the maximum benefit from libraries, 
and this has been in a large measure due to 
the limitations which have surrounded library 
work, and possibly to the fact that the work 
of the librarian had not been developed to the 
science which it has more recently been as- 
suming. It seems to me that the educational 
possibility in the proposed study clubs will 
offer great opportunity for those in whose in- 
terest they are formed and I hope that the 
plan may be sufficiently well received to jus- 
tify the time and labor which I. know has 
been placed upon it. 

“With my best wishes for the success of the 
undertaking,” etc. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





Library Section. 

A Library Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association was organized in the 
State House, Indianapolis, on December 27, 
1911. The Public Library Commission was re- 
sponsible for this step and the Secretary of 
the Commission presided at the meeting. 

The principal address was delivered by Prof. 
W. D. Howe, head of the English department, 
Indiana University, who spoke on Popular 
reading for children. This address was dis- 
cussed by Miss Carrie E. Scott, Assistant or- 
ganizer of the Public Library Commission. 

Mr. T. F. Fitzgibbon, superintendent, public 
schools, Columbus, and Miss Gertrude M. 
Clark, librarian, Muncie high school library, 
spoke on Teaching children how to care for 
books and how to use them intelligently. 
Miss Florence Jones, school assistant, Indian- 
apolis public library, and Miss Eunice D. Hen- 
ley, librarian, Wabash public library, discussed 
the same topic from the librarian’s point of 
view. 

Mr. J. Walter Dunn, superintendent Indiana 
Young People’s Reading Circle, talked on the 
demand for books in the rural districts and of 
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the efforts that are being made to supply that 
demand, and Mr. W. A. Myers, superintendent 
of the Hartford City public schools, gave a 
brief summary of the township extension 
work of the Hartford City public library. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. D. Howe, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; Vice-President, W. A. Myers, superin- 
tendent, public schools, Hartford City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Gertrude M. Clark, high school 
librarian, Muncie. The officers are the execu- 
tive committee. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS. 





The eleventh annual summer school for li- 
brarians will be held this year at Earlham 
College, Richmond, June 26th to August 6th. 
For the first time in the history of the school 
the course will be offered free to students who 
are residents of Indiana. A tuition fee of 
$10.00 will be charged to persons who enroll 
from outside the state. The entrance require- 
ments are the same as in former years. The 
applicant to be admitted must have a high 
school education or its equivalent and must 
be filling a library position or be under definite 
appointment to one. Teachers who have 
charge of school libraries will be considered 
eligible. 

Arrangements are being made to offer a 
special advanced course in Work with chil- 
dren. It will probably consist of ten lectures 
on such subjects as boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
boy scout patrols, civic organizations for chil- 
dren, and cooperation with outside agencies, 
given by one who has the best possible qualifi- 
cations. This course will be open only to li- 
brarians and assistants who have had consid- 
erable experience or training in general library 
work. For this special course there will be a 
tuition fee of five dollars. The course will last 
one week. Further announcements will be 
made in regard to it. 

The main course of instruction will follow 
about the same outline as in former years. 
Lectures will be given in Cataloging, Classifi- 
cation, Work with the children, Book selection, 
Reference work and Administration. Book 
numbers; Loan systems, Order routine, Acces- 
sion and Binding will also be considered. 


The regular instructors will be Mr. Carl H. 
Milam, Miss Carrie E. Scott and Miss Ora Wil- 
liams of the Public Library Commission, and 
Mr. William M. Hepburn, librarian, Purdue 
University. 

* A number of well known library workers 
will visit the school and lecture during the 
session. 

Every applicant for admission to the school 
will be expected to have read with care the 
following books: 

Dana. Library primer. 5th ed., Library 

Bureau, $1.00. 


Bostwick, American Public Library, Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 


The general announcements will be issued 
soon. 

For further information, address Secretary, 
Public Library Commission, 104 State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES. 





Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 

This institution has a special collection of 
five hundred books for the use of teachers and 
pupils of the lower grades. During the month 
of December this library was arranged by 
grade and classified, a shelf list was made and 
a new charging system introduced, under the 
supervision of the Public Library Commission. 
On February 21st, Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, the 
principal of the school, held a reception in the 
library for the teachers and pupils, and it was 
formally opened. 


Indiana Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis. 

The library of the Woman’s prison number- 
ing 702 volumes, has been organized by the 
Public Library Commission. The books were 
classified according to a modified form of the 
Dewey decimal system and a charging system 
was introduced which meets the needs of the 
institution. 


Northern Indiana Hospital, Longcliff, Logans- 
port. 

The main library and ward libraries have 
been combined into one general library of over 
two thousand volumes, and put in order by 
the organizers of the Public Library Commis- 
sion. Special collections of books will be sent 
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to the wards each month. The medical library 
of over 600 volumes has also been accessioned, 
classified and shelf-listed. 


NEW LIBRARIES OPENED. 


Kentland. 

The Kentland public library building was 
opened Friday, January 26th, with an informal 
reception during the afternoon and evening. 
The $10,000 Carnegie building, which is one of 
the most attractive and convenient library 
buildings in the state, was designed by Pat- 
ton & Miller, architects. The opening was en- 
thusiastically attended by hundreds of citizens 
of Kentland and Jefferson township. A com- 
mittee composed of members of the library 
board and the woman’s club, together with the 
librarian and her assistant, acted as a recep- 
tion committee. The children of District 10 
of Jefferson township came to the library 
opening in a wagon. A lesson on the use of 
the library was given to the township children 
and to the Kentland school children as they 
were shewn over the building and introduced 
to the children’s room. Although no contri- 
butions were asked for, many citizens came 
with donations for the new library. 


Pendleton. 

The new Carnegie building of the Pendleton 
and Fall Creek township public library was 
formally opened on the evening of March ist. 
The handsome building, erected at a cost of 
$8,000, was well filled by the people of Pen- 
dleton and the region adjoining. A quartet 
from the local musical society led in the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs, and there were instru- 
mental music, and short speeches from mem- 
bers of the various committees. Mr. Dunn, 
president of the Public Library Commission, 
made an address. One of the interesting events 
of the evening was the members of the G. A. 
R. post coming over in a body, and bringing 
all the books of their post library, which they 
turned over to the new public library. The 
occasion was one of general rejoicing and en- 
thusiasm, and augurs well for the success of 
the library. 


Spencer. 


The new public library building at Spencer 
was opened to the public January 1, 1912. 


The opening reception was attended by nearly 
a thousand people, residents of the town and 
township. The Spencer orchestra played dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening and each guest 
was given a souvenir postal of the library. 
The building was constructed at a cost of $10,- 
000, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It is 
an attractive structure of brick with stone 
trimmings and has a green tile roof. The in- 
terior is conveniently arranged and has a book 
capacity of 6,000 volumes. Mr. Wilson B. Par- 
ker of Indianapolis, was the architect. The 
Woman’s club of Spencer presented a repro- 
duction of Chapu’s statue of Joan of Arc, and 
the D. A. R. gave a large frieze of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the Indiana li- 
brary association has appointed a legislative 
committee consisting of William M. Hepburn, 
chairman; Eunice D. Henley, Annette Clark, 
Louis J. Bailey, William Jenkins. 

The following district secretaries have been 
appointed: 

A. Virginia M. Tutt, librarian, public library, 
South Bend. 

B. Gertrude M. Harrington, librarian, public 
library, Fowler. 

C. Alice D. Stevens, librarian, public library, 
Logansport. 

D. Margaret M. Colerick, librarian, public 
library, Ft. Wayne. 

Mayme C. Snipes, librarian, public library, 
Plainfield. 

Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, librarian, Morri- 
son-Reeves library, Richmond. 

Mrs. Sallie C.. Hughes, librarian, Emeline 
Fairbanks Memorial library, Terre 
Haute. 

Ada F. Fitch, librarian, public library, 
Lawrenceburg. 

Julia Mason, librarian, 
Princeton. 

Annette L. Clark, librarian, public library, 
New Albany. 


It is the aim of the association that libra- 
rians shall feel free to attend any district 
meeting but preference should be given one’s 
own district. 


public library, 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS. 





District A. 

The December meeting of District A was 
held in the Hammond public library, in’ re- 
sponse to the invitation of Mrs. Jeannie Saw- 
yer, librarian. The public libraries of Gary, 
East Chicago, Michigan City, South Bend and 
Valparaiso, sent representatives. The session 
was informal with round table discussions of 
library work and problems. Ideas were inter- 
changed and experiences related in such a way 
that every one present wag greatly benefited. 

A second meeting of the district was held 
at the South Bend public library Friday after- 
noon, February 1st. Exclusive of the staff of 
the South Bend library, the librarians of 
Notre Dame University and Studebaker Com- 
mercial library, eighteen persons were pres- 
ent, representing eleven towns in the district. 
Libraries represented were: Crown Point, 
East Chicago, Gary, Goshen, Michigan City, 
Mishawaka, New Carlisle, Plymouth, Valpa- 
raiso, Warsaw, Whiting. 

The discussion followed the usual line of 
questions and suggestions concerning new fea- 
tures of work. Magazine lending without 
duplicate copies, book binding, recent publica- 
tions for children and their relative value, 
were among the principal subjects considered. 

After looking over the library and noting 
the new medical department, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet again in Goshen the last week 


j h. 
in Mare VIRGINIA TUTT, 


Secretary. 
District C. 

District C held its first meeting for this 
year at the Marion public library, Wednesday, 
March 6th, the session beginning at 1:30. 

Miss Henley led a discussion on budgets, 
Miss Jayne one on special bindings, and Miss 
Baker one on clippings. These discussions 
were very much enjoyed. A question box was 
conducted by the chairman. Miss Williams 
of the Commission was present and gave many 
valuable suggestions. She also told us some- 
thing of the plan of other district meetings. 

After the meeting a social hour was en- 
joyed. The art exhibition of the Society of 
Western Artists, which opened in the library 
Wednesday afternoon, was visited, and re- 


freshments were served in one of the library’s: 
club rooms. 

Those attending were Miss Eunice Henley, 
Wabash; Miss Zada Carr, Peru; Miss Con- 
stance Haugen, North Manchester; Miss: 
Nannie Jayne, Alexandria; Miss Mary N. 
Baker and Mrs. A. D. Moffett, Elwood; Mrs. 
Barnett, Kewanna; Miss Susan Weimer, Mun- 
cie; Mrs. Sam Matthews, Tipton; Miss Ora 
Williams, Indianapolis; Miss Edith C. Bald- 
win, Miss Sanders, Miss Springer, Miss Over- 
man, Marion; Miss Rauch and Miss Stevens,. 


saeert: ALICE D. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 
District D. 

On the afternoon of December 8, 1911, Dis- 
trict D held a meeting at Eckhart public li- 
brary, Auburn. 

There was an attendance of ten and the 
session was devoted to a discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics: Clippings, picture collections. 
and scrap-books, Christmas bulletins and ex- 
hibits, and pay duplicate collections. One of 
the most interesting questions brought up 
was how to bring together the public library 
and the factory employe. 

Miss Ora Williams of the Public Library 
Commission, was present. 

The next meeting will be held at Bluffton, 
the date to be decided later. 

MARGARET M. COLERICK, 
Secretary. 
District E. 

The second meeting of District E of the In- 
diana library association was held at the 
Plainfield public library, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 27, 1912. The public libraries of In- 
dianapolis, Lebanon and Sheridan sent repre- 
sentatives. Miss Ora Williams and Miss 
Helen Davis of the Public Library Commission, 
and the ladies of the Plainfield library board 
also attended. Although but five libraries out 
of the fifteen in the district were represented, 
twenty-three persons were present. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the discussion of the 
following subjects: The library and the school; 
Children’s work; boys’ and girls’ clubs; Book 
selection; Library advertising. The meeting 
closed with a social hour over the teacups. 


MAYME C. SNIPES, 
Secretary. 


























THE NEWSPAPER INDEX. 





One librarian has reported that it is difficult 
to use the newspaper index in her library be- 
cause the references are to the “last edition” 
while she receives the “state edition.” As 
every one knows, some articles appear on dif- 
ferent pages and on different dates, in the 
different editions, and exact references made 
from: one edition are not correct for another. 
It is possible, the circulation managers say, for 
any library to secure the “last edition” if that 
is wanted,.and the librarians who expect to 
make much use of the index may find it ad- 
visable to order this edition. Even when the 
index is not accurate for page and column, it 
should be of some value, as indicating the ap- 
proximate date of the event. 


INDEX TO NEWSPAPERS. 





December 1, 1911—February 29, 1912. 
Abbreviations: S—Indianapolis Star; 

News; P—npge; e—column. 

Adams, Wayman. Portraits win favor. S 28 
Jan 12 p15 ¢ 1. 

Ade, George. New fables in slang. S 3 Dec 
711 mag sec and continued. 

Agriculture, State board of. Reorganized. S 
3 Jan 712 p4e1. 

Artists. See Adams, Wayman; Hinshaw, 
Glenn; McCutcheon, John T.; Ross, Freder- 
ick, W.; Scott, William. 

Authors, See Ade, George; Hammond, Gilbert 
Romine; Riley, James Whitcomb; Robert- 
son, Frances Haberly; Sanders, David W. 

Ballads. ‘True lover’s end. Early Indiana bal- 
lad. N 2. Dec 11 p3c 4. 

Bedford. Hydro-electric plant. 
p. 15. 

Boehne, John W. Career and home life. N 27 
Feb 712 p 23 ¢ 3. 

Boytown. Gary’s boytown. 
sec p 8. 

Brown, Edward. Rabbi Messing’s account of 
his playing. N 23 Jan 712 p 14¢ 1. 

Canals. Summary of findings of National 
waterways’ commission regarding Michigan- 
Erie canal. S 6 Feb 712 p 2c 3. 


N—Indianapolis 


N 24 Feb 712 


S 7 Jan ’12 mag 
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Centennial commission. Will 


advertise for 
plans for state educational building. N 26 
Jan 712 p 3 ¢ 7. 


Christmas. Events of some Indianapolis 
Christmases. S$ 17 Dee ’11 p 33 ¢ 1. 

Coal. Geological survey shows that output is 
increasing. S 26 Dee ’11 p 4c 4. 

Constitution. Discussed by J. P. Dunn before 
American political science association. N 28 
Dee 11 p 9 ¢ 2. 

W. D. Foulke on Indiana’s need for a 
new constitution. S 8 Feb 712 p 16 ¢ 3. 

Corrupt practices. Attorney-General’s abstract. 
of law. S 29 Jan 712 p 10 c 2. 

His opinions. § 9 Feb 712 p3c1. 

Cowan, John Maxwell. First white child born 
in Indianapolis. S 10 Dec ’11 p 4 ¢ 4. 

Deer. Raising deer in Indiana. S 14 Jan ’12 
mag sec p 4. 

Fire. Losses in Indiana by fire. 
p7cs3. 

Foley, Arthur Lee. Discovers process for pho- 
tographing sound waves. S 7 Jan ’12 p 4 
ec 2. 

Fur. Indiana skunk and opossum farm. S 4 
Feb *12 mag sec p 7 ¢ 1. 

Gary. Gary’s boytown. S 7 Jan ’12 mag sec 
p 8. 





N 24 Feb ’12 





Gary’s school system. S 19 Feb 12 
p6c5. 

Hammond, Gilbert Romine. Review of “Wil- 
fred Glenn.” S 25 Feb ’12 p 17 ¢ 4. 

Harrold, Orville. Career of Hoosier tenor. 
S 10 Dec *11 mag sec p 1. 

High school fraternities. What the Indianapolis 
schools have done to eradicate them. N 16 
Feb 712 p 6 ¢ 5. 

Hinshaw, Glenn. Artist and paintings which 
win praise. 8 17 Dec 711 p 24 ¢ 1. 

Holloway, William R. Death of. N 30 Dee 
11 ple 2. 

Praised by C. S. Denny. 

‘ll pé6e3. 

How he printed “scoop on Sher- 
man’s march.” S 28 Jan 712 p 12 ¢ 5. 

Indiana. Living in Indiana when state was 
young. § 3 Dee 11 mag sec p 1. 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Elbina Hat- 

field. S 25 Feb 12 p 12 ¢1. 


S 31 Dee 
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Indianapolis. Reminiscences of John W. Bar- 
ber. S 31 Dec 711 p 3 ¢ 3. 

Growth in past twenty years. 
Jan 712 sup p 8 c 1. 

Indianapolis—Board of health. Its work as 
described by Dr. Wood. S 4 Feb 12 p 11 ce 
2; $11 Feb 712 p 15 ¢ 1; S 18 Feb 712 p11 
e 1, 

Indianapolis—Crime. Report on crime during 
last ten years. S 24 Dec ’11 p9c 1. 

Indianapolis—Police court. A day in the po- 
lice court. S 24 Feb 12 mag sec p 6. 

Judge Collins’s annual report. S 
27 Feb 12 p 401; N 27 Feb 12 p9c3. 

Indianapolis symphony orchestra. Concerts. 
S 11 Dec ’11 p 10 c 3; S 22 Jan 712 p5c¢ 5; 
N 12 Feb 712 p 13 ¢ 2. 

Indians. Indian wars and massacres of 1812. 
N 6 Jan 12 p 13. 

Inventors of Indiana. See Foley, Arthur Lee; 
Robbins, Alice G. 

Leprosy. Indianapolis victim of disease. S 28 
Dee 11 pic 3. y 

Levy, Ellis. Concerts in Indianapolis. 
Dec 711 p 7 ¢ 3; N 6 Feb 12 p 7 ¢ 3. 

Libraries. Milam favors township organiza- 
tion. N 24 Feb 12 p 5c 5. 

Losantville. Only town of its name. 
Dec 711 p 6 c 6. 

McCutcheon, John T. Indiana history tobas- 





81 


N 14 


N 21 


coed for Indiana society of Chicago. N 6 
Dec 711 p 4 ¢ 3. 
—— ——. Revised history of Indiana. S 10 


Dec 711 mag see p 6 ¢ 1. 

Mississinewa. Battle of. Battle ground as- 
sociation holds meeting to arrange for cen- 
tennial celebration. S 24 Dec ’11 p 3 ¢ 2. 

—— ——. Association will be formed to pur- 
chase battle-ground. N 6 Jan 712 p 14 ¢ 8. 

Murder. First murder in Indianapolis. N 18 
Jan *12 p 4c 8. 

Bad murder record of Indianapolis. 

N 19 Jan 712 p6c¢ 1. 

Cause of high murder record in In- 
dianapolis. S 21 Jan 712 p 14 ¢ 1. 
Murrell, John A. Ohio valley bandit. 

Jan 712 mag sec p 5 ¢ 1. 

Musicians. See Brown, Edward; Harrold, Or- 
ville; Levy, Ellis; Parks, Earl Perey; Pow- 
ell, J. Russell. 

Notre Dame, University of. Library has some 
valuable books. S 25 Feb ’12 p 17 ¢ 3. 








S 28 


Orators. When Hoosiers heard the world’s 
greatest orators. § 10 Dec ’11 mag sec p 7. 

Ordinance of 1787. Our doubtful political 
status. N 6 Feb 712 p 6 ¢ 3. 

People not now bound by it. 
Feb ’12 p 10 ¢ 2. 

Orphans. Board of charities will ask legisla- 
ture for a state home. S 23 Jan 712 p 16 
c 4. . 

Parks, Earl Percy. Sings in the “Girl of the 
Golden West.” S 22 Feb 12 p 9c 3. 

Pawpaw. Professor Troop advocates cultiva- 
tion. N 16 Dee 11 p19 ¢ 4. 

Peach. Peach growing can be made successful 
in Indiana. N 16 Feb 712 p 8 ¢ 3. 

Powell, J. Russell. Indianapolis singer with 
“Chocolate Soldier.” N 26 Jan 712 p 19 ¢ 4. 

Primary elections. Evans Woollen says that 
direct primaries cannot give satisfaction. S 
18 Jan 712 p 15 ¢ 3. 

Registration law. Attorney-General’s digest. 
S 25 Jan 712 p 4c 2. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. “The 
Book.” S 4 Dee 711 p 7c 5. 
—— ——. Visiting governors pay tribute to 

him. S 16 Dee ’11 p 5 ¢ 1. 

-—— ——. Chats with son of Charles Dickens. 
S 30 Dee ’11 p5c¢ 1. 

Awarded medal by National insti- 
tute of art and letters. S 26 Jan 12 p 1 
ec 2. 

Riley, John A. Death of poet’s brother. S 9 
Dec ’11 p 4 ¢ 3. 

Robbins, Alice G. Invents “Child’s welfare 
table.” S 21 Jan 712 mag sec p 5 ¢ 5. 

Robertson, Frances Haberly. Review of “Fa- 
mous Italian pictures and their story.” N 8 
Dee 711 p 7 ¢ 2. 

Robertson, James E. Oldest school teacher in 
state. N 24 Jan 12 p9c1. 

Ross, Frederick W. Indianapolis artist. S 11 
Feb 712 p 20 ¢ 1. 

Sanders, David W. Review of “The light of 
reason.” N 6 Jan 712 p 11 ¢ 3. 

Schools. South Bend citizens’ school league. 
S 20 Feb 712 p 6 ¢ 2. 

People and the schools (South Bend). 

N 22 Feb 712 p 6 ¢ 2. 

Parent-teachers’ 





N 22 


Lockerbie 








organization at 


Frankfort. N 24 Feb 712 p 16 ¢ 2. 
Scott, William. Negro artist of Indianapolis. 
N 9 Dee ’11 p2c¢ 4. 

















Sons of liberty. How a twelve year old girl 
upset a plot. S 25 Feb ’12 mag sec p 8. 
Taxation. Indiana tax laws need revision. 

S 7 Dee 711 p 8 ¢ 5. 

Temperance. Convention called by Anti-saloon 
league leaders, for county unit option and 
state wide prohibition. S 6 Dec 11 pic 1. 

Terrell, William H. H. Sketch of life. S 10 
Dee 711 p5e¢1. 

Tuberculosis. Indiana’s fight at Rockville 
against great white plague. S 31 Dec 711 
mag sec p 8. 

Water. Indiana’s water supply is sinking. 
N 26 Dee ’11 p 12 ¢ 4. 

Whitecapping. Gets blow in Monroe county. 
N 1 Feb 712 p 9c 4. 

Second verdict of guilty in Monroe 
county. N 8 Feb 712 p 10 ¢ 3. 

Wiley, Harvey W. Exonerated by investigat- 
ing committee. S 20 Jan 712 pic 6. 

Woman suffrage. Views of some Indiana 
women. § 18 Feb 712 p 13. 

Women. Indianapolis women who are inter- 
ested in public welfare. N 3 Feb 712 p 13. 

Works; John Downey. Former Hoosier rises 
to political heights in adopted state. S 24 
Feb 712 mag sec p 4. 





PERSONALS. 





Miss Constance Haugen of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed librarian of the North 
Manchester public library. 

Miss Frances Hayes has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Brook public library. 

Mrs. Carrie Frederick has been appointed 
librarian at Ridgeville. 

Miss Grace Zerkle has been appointed li- 
brarian at Garrett. 


Miss Leila Garritt has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Hanover college library and 
Miss Jennie Lee has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 


Miss Ella A. McCarthy has been appointed 
librarian of the Northern Indiana Hospital at 
Longcliff, Logansport, Ind. 

Miss Estelle Stringer has been appointed 
librarian of the new branch library at Fort 
Wayne. 
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Mr. Arthur Dransfield, librarian of the Li- 
brary of the Workingmen’s institute. New 
Harmony, Ind., has published an interesting 
sketch of that library in the New Harmony 
Times, Sept. 30-Nov. 7, 1910. 


Mrs. M. P. Wright has been appointed libra- 
rian at Milford, to succeed Miss Rilla Arnold, 
resigned. 

Miss Eunice D. Henley, librarian of the Wa- 
bash public library, has obtained a leave of 
absence to catalog the Noblesville public li- 
brary. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Alexandria.—Systematized story telling hav- 
ing been introduced into the city schools of 
Alexandria, the weekly story hour at the 
library has been discontinued. The library 
furnishes books and references on story-telling 
for the teachers and otherwise supplements 
their work. A meeting for children is held 
each month in the lecture room. The outline 
followed this year includes stories, readings, 
and music given by several talented women of 
the town, Thanksgiving and Christmas cele- 
brations, patriotic exercises for February, and 
a talk on birds in March. 

Coatesville—Through the efforts of the 
Commercial Club of Coatesville, a library tax 
has been levied and a library board appointed. 
Arrangements are being made to open a read- 
ing room with a book shower in the near fu- 
ture. 

Columbia City—The People’s free library 
has been reorganized and a tax levy has been 
made by the town and township. The library 
board will continue to be appointed by the old 
association. 

Crawfordsville—A committee appointed by 
the Dorothy Q chapter of the D. A. R. has 
been instrumental in organizing an historical 
society for Crawfordsville and Montgomery 
county. The several meetings of the commit- 
tee have been held in the club room of the 
public library. A basement room in the li- 
brary will probably be used for housing any 
material that may be collected by the associa- 
tion. 

The story hour conducted by Miss Simmons 
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of the Crawfordsville public library has proved 
a popular feature. Stories of Greek myths as 
well as those for special days including 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Dickens’ and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays have given variety to the pro- 
gram. 


Elwood.—The report of Miss Mary Baker, 
librarian of the Elwood public library, shows 
very close and suggestive school codperation. 
At the beginning of the school year, special in- 
struction was given to the children of the 
eighth grade in the use of the library. The 
teachers of the first and second grades assist 
in the story hour work. The art teacher uses 
the library bulletin board for exhibition pur- 
poses. This gives an incentive to her pupils 
and brings more children to the library. On 
the teachers’ monthly outlines are special ref- 
erences to material contained in the public 
library. 

The report also shows very encouraging 
proofs of the success of the rural deposit sta- 
tions. After a year’s trial the teachers are 
much more interested in the work and have 
found that it takes very little time to care 
for the books. They realize that it is a won- 
derful opportunity for the children to have 
access to books. One teacher brought his pu- 
pils to the library one Friday afternoon and 
the entire attention of the library staff was 
devoted to them in teaching them how to use 
the library. This visit opened up a new field to 
these children and they were greatly benefited 
by it. It also helped the taxpayer to realize 
that his children have the same library priv- 
ileges as the city children. 


Fort Wayne.—The new Southside branch of 
the Ft. Wayne public library was opened to 
the public, informally, March 7. Several hun- 
dred citizens attended the opening and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the branch. The 
public library gained many patrons through 
the number of new registrations. 


Fowler.—A first step in rural extension work 
was made by the Fowler public library by es- 
tablishing a deposit station at one of the dis- 
trict schools. The experiment is proving very 
satisfactory. The weekly story hour held dur- 
ing the summer months and on special days 
during the school year has done much to raise 
the standard of the children’s reading. Special 


reading lists compiled by the librarian and 
submitted to the teachers of the public schools 
have interested the school children in the use 
of periodicals. 

Garrett.—A new library has been established 
recently at Garrett, Indiana. Two attractive 
reading rooms have been opened to the public. 
Through the donations of the citizens of Gar- 
rett the shelves contain several hundred books 
and the reading tables many good magazines. 

Gary.—The annual report of the Gary pub- 
lic library shows a total of 17,377 volumes in 
the library with a circulation of 105,101. The 
technology books have had the largest circula- 
tion of the adult non-fiction and amounted to 


- 21 per cent. of the total. 


Goshen.—The annual report of the Goshen 
public library shows a gain in circulation of 
3,750 volumes. The Winona Bible society, an 
organization of over one hundred members, 
holds its weekly meetings in the auditorium 
and .at the end of each year donates books on 
Bible study to the library. 


Greencastle.—In honor of the Dickens’ cen- 
tenary, the public library of Greencastle pub- 
lished a list of books and magazine articles 
in the library on the famous English novelist. 

Huntington.—The librarian has announced 
that descriptive booklets, railroad guides, rate 
books, and all obtainable literature on pop- 
ular summer resorts will this year be available 
at the public library. Perhaps the progressive 
policy indicated by this announcement, and by 
the establishment of the Railroad men’s read- 
ing room, described elsewhere in this number 
of the Occurrent, has had something to do 
with the good circulation record of the last 
three months. The increase in circulation for 
December, January and February over the 
same months of last year was, respectively, 
859, 1058 and 1240, a total of 3157 volumes. 
Nearly one-third of the increase was in adult 
non-fiction. New cards were issued during the 
three months to 518 people. 

Lafayette—The board of trustees of Pur- 
due University have let the contract for the 
erection of the new $100,000 library building 
to A. E. Kemmer of Lafayette. The contract 
price is $92,576, which includes building fix- 
tures, equipment, and furnishings. Work on 
the new building will start this spring. It 














will stand east of Fowler Hall and will be 
constructed of brick and stone. Patton and 
Miller are the architects. 


Marion.—A collection of paintings and etch- 
ings loaned by the Society of Western Artists 
was exhibited in the art room of the Marion 
public library March 6th to 25th, 1912. A 
‘collection of quilts lent by Mrs. George Web- 
ster, Jr., a stamp and flag collection Ient by 
James F. Hood, and the museum collection of 
pottery and curios also formed part of the 
exhibition. 

Monticello.—Washington’s birthday was cel- 
ebrated at the public library by a children’s 
party, at which Miss Nora Gardner, the libra- 
rian, and the teachers of the first three grades 
‘of the public schools, acted as hostesses. 


Notre Dame.—The Lenionier library at the 
University of Notre Dame has been enriched 
to the extent of several hundred volumes by a 
bequest of the late Rev. Hugh O’Gara Mc- 
Shane of Chicago. 

The Notre Dame library and museum is un- 
usually rich in relics, including books, manu- 
scripts, t#2es of cardinals, bishops and priests. 
Among its greatest treasures are a German 
Bible printed in 1483, and a copy of the first 
complete edition of the Roman Catholic Bible 
in English, which was published in 1582. 


Orleans.—A public library has been estab- 
lished at Orleans. The tax has been levied by 
the town board at the request of the Village 
improvement society. This is the first tax 
supported library in Orange County. 

Ridgeville—The public library at Ridgeville 
was opened to the public January 1, 1912. 
More than a hundred people registered on the 
evening of the reception and more than a hun- 
dred and twenty-five volumes were received 
at the book shower. This library is under the 
control of a club of citizens of Ridgeville, is 
supported by donations, and is free to the 
public. It is the aim of the people back of 


the movement to make this a tax-supported — 


institution when the people are ready for it. 
The library will be open on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, with hours from one to five and 
six to nine p.m. Miss Ora Williams of the 
Public Library Commission aided in the or- 
ganization of the library. 
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Sheridan.—The public library of Sheridan 
has accepted $12,500 from Mr. Carnegie and 
plans are being considered for a library build- 
ing. 

South Bend.—During the month of February 
the South Bend public library had an interest- 
ing display of thirty-six aeroplanes in the 
children’s room. A medical room has been 
opened in the library for the use of physi- 
cians. Almost one thousand books are shelved 
here and the reading tables are supplied 
with twenty-eight of the leading medical jour- 
nals, both foreign and domestic. 


Syracuse.—The Syracuse public library held 
a public meeting in the auditorium of the 
school building on February 15th to celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of the opening. of the 
library. Addresses were made by the Secre- 
tary of the Public Library Commission and by 
a member of the library board, both of whom 
advocated the extension of the library to the 
township under the law of 1911. 


Valparaiso.—Miss Bertha Joel, librarian, has 
been giving a series of lectures on the tech- 
nical features of the library to the members 
of the senior class of the Valparaiso high 
school. This work will be continued with the 
other high school classes and the eighth grade. 
At the Porter county farmers’ institute, held 
in Valparaiso, Miss Joel discussed “Rural li- 
brary extension” and succeeded in interesting 
the farmers of neighboring townships in this 
educational movement. 

Worthington.—The town of Worthington 
has voted a library tax and the library board 
has been appointed. A reading room will soon 
be opened. 


Another illustration of vocational help has 
been the work of a young woman who some 
years ago was in charge of a small library in 
a social settlement on the East Side of New 
York. Her idea of circulating books was to 
work out with each boy and girl the kind of 
book that would best minister to his or her 
needs. And those needs were studied with in- 
finite care. Her quiet ministrations brought 
to the knowledge of the ambitious and ideal- 
istic youth of her neighborhood vocations that 
were unknown to them before. Forestry, so- 
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cial research, library science, neighborhood 
work, social and civic service were the careers 
opened to young boys and girls in touch with 
the library and the other influences which in 
time clustered about that institution. And 
those careers are followed today with no little 
distinction by the graduates of that vitalizing 
influence—Bloomfield, in Vocational guidance 
of youth. 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUES. 





Librarians interested in the organization of 
Junior civic leagues will do well to write to 


Mrs. Agnes McGiffert Bailey, Chairman Junior 
Civic Leagues, American civic association, 3729 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the league and sugges- 
tions in regard to the work. 


FOR FARMER PATRONS. 





“We subscribe to engineering, electrical and 
architectural periodicals—are we fair to our 
community interests unless we place beside 
them the best farming journals?”—Etta M. 
Clark, in The Bulletin of the Vermont Library 
Commission. 











